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felt that Ms antagonist had done his best to 
take away his life- I shuddered to think that 
I was looking on my friend for the last time, 
for from the position in which I stood, I could 
distinctly see that his heart was covered, and 
that the moment Hanstell drew the trigger 
would be his last. Maddened with an ago- 
nising thrill of horror, I felt an almost irresis- 
tible impulse to rush forward, and arrest the 
arm that was about to deprive him of life ; but 
while a sense of what was due to the esta- 
blished customs of society on such occasions, 
restrained me, and I stood breathless with 
terrific expectation of the fatal flash, Hanstell, 
to my amazement, suddenly raising his pistol to 
a vertical position, fired straight over his head, 
flung his weapon into the air, and rushing 
forward threw his arms round Eisendaller and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed, " Mein Bruder ! " 
and wept upon his neck like a child. 

We were wholly unprepared for such a 
scene, and although not easily unmanned, the 
overwrought feelings of all, sought vent in a 
passion of tears. We soon left the ground, 
and mounting our horses, returned to Gottingen. 
On our way homeward there was little said, it 
happened that once, and once only, I found 
mvself at the side of Hanstell ; he conversed 
with me for a short time in a low under tone, 
and on my asking him how he felt at the 
moment of his adversary's missing him, he 
answered, it was then my determined purpose 
to shoot him, and up to the last moment this 
determination remained unaltered, but at the 
instant of placing my finger on the trigger, I 
thought I saw an expression about his face 
that reminded me of earlier and happier days, 
wben we studied and played together, and had 
™t one heart, and I felt as if I were about to 
become the murderer of my brother : I could 
then more easily have turned the pistol against 
1117 own breast, than have shot the friend of 
»y childhood Soon after this we ar- 
rived at the University, where I hope to meet 
you, my dear reader, in some future Number, 
'' not already tired of life in Gottingen. 



riches at the feet of woman, we see, by the woman, entering a ball room, with ' grace in 
sculpture yet remaining to us, that the dames i all her steps,' as the crowning climax of Na- 
of Greece (the then exemplars of the world) ture's best and loveliest gifts. 
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ON DRESS. 
*■« Mirror of the Graces ; or the English 
Lady's Costume. By a lady of distinction. 
Edinburgh, Adam Black; and Longman and 
Co. London. 

" The person of a woman is the primary sub- 
ject of this discourse." .... 

" When innocence left the world, astonished 
man blushed at his own and his partner's naked- 
ness, and coverings were soon invented. For 
niany an age, the twisted foliage of trees, and 
We skins of beasts, were the only garments 
*nich clothed our ancestors. Decoration was 
Jfflknown, excepting the wild flower, plucked 
Jfoni the luxuriant shrub, the shell from the 
"j***, or the berry off the tree. Nature was 
™« n unsophisticated ; and the lover looked for 
j*°other attraction in his bride, than the peach- 
rjooni on her cheek— the downcast softness of 
"w consenting eye. 

"i a ^ ter tnnes > wnen Avarice ploughed the 
jr* . and Ambition bestrode it, the gem and 

e sdken fleece, the various product of the 
Z" ™ and the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united 

SPve embellishment to beauty, and splendour 
^ ™*) B «ty of mien. But even at that period, 
"ton the east and south laid their decorating 



were true to the simple laws of just taste. — 
The amply-folding robe, cast round the harmo- 
nious form ; the modest clasp and zone on the 
bosom ; the braided hair, or the veiled head ; 
these were the fashions alike of the wife of a 
Phocion, and the mistress of an Alcibiades. A 
chastened taste ruled at their toilets ; and from 
that hour to this, the forms and modes of 
Greece have been those of the poet, the sculptor, 
and the painter. 

Rome, queen of the world ! the proud dic- 
tatress to Athenian and Spartan dames, dis- 
dained not to array herself in their dignified 
attire; and the statues of her virgins, her 
matrons, and her empresses, show in every 
portico of her ancient streets, the graceful 
fashions of her Grecian province. 

The irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
made it needful for women to assume a more 
repulsive garb. The flowing robe, the easy 
shape, the soft, unfettered hair, gave place to 
skirts, shortened for flight or contest— to the har- 
dened vest, and head buckled in gold or silver." 
Vive la jupe / We humbly thank her ladyship 
of distinction, for the fact, that the petticoat 
was put on as a ohevaux-de-frize against the 
Goths and Vandals. The ladies, it appears, 
though formed 

'* For softness they, and sweet attractive grace," 
remained pent up within lines of cirenm- 
vallation and impregnable bulwarks of whale- 
bone and steel, till the time of the Resto- 
ration. The beleagured walls, our fair author 
informs us, "had been a little on the wane 
during the more classic, though distressful reign 
of Charles the First ; and what the beau- 
tiful pencil of Vandyke shows us, in the grace- 
ful dress of Lady Carlisle and Sacharissa, 
was rendered yet more correspondent to the 
soft undulations of nature, in the garments of 
the lovely, but frail beauties of the Second 
Charles's court. But as change too often is car- 
ried to extremes, in this case the unzoned tastes 
of the English ladies thought no freedom too 
free ; their vestments were gradually unloosened 
of the brace, until another touch would have 
exposed the wearer to no thicker covering than 
the ambient air." 

And now having floated fairly into the cur- 
rent of our subject, impelled by the propitious 
breeze of the * distinguished lady's' eloquence, 
we are emboldened to offer a few observations 
of our own, anent this branch of aesthetics, hi- 
therto so much neglected, and too delicate and 
important for us to have ventured to address 
ourselves unto, had we not thus been led on by 
our fair companion, until we have insensibly 
glided, without an effort, into the consideration 
of silks and satins, waists and ankles, furbe- 
lows and lace. 

A man of the name of Thomson who wrote 
a poetry-book about the four seasons, which 
some persons who lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are thought to have tried to read, was 
foolish enough to say or sing somewhere in a 
story about a country wench called Lavinia, that 
loveliness 



Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
Bat is when unadorned adorned the most 



Said Thomson was a sheepish clown of a 
Scotchman, and therefore knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter. People talk of a ship in 
full sail, or a waving field of golden grain, but 
commend us to a beautiful and splendidly dressed 



We are inclined to look on dress, of course 
we speak of ladies' dress, as one of the most 
beautiful, and in common life the most impor- 
tant, of the fine arts. We are, therefore, of 
opinion, that it ought to be uniformly regulated 
by the principles of true taste. One of the 
many reasons adduced to prove that there is no 
fixed standard of beauty, but that whatever 
appearance is associated in the mind with what 
is considered dignified and agreeable, is also 
accounted beautiful, is the obvious one so often 
remarked, that whatever is fashionable in dress 
is, for the time, pleasing. Yet if we examine 
the dresses of the classic nations, who are still 
our masters and instructors in all the finer arts, 
we shall find no instance of any thing that 
revolts sound taste in their attire, a test from 
which we fear many of our modern modes 
would shrink, if subjected to examination two 
thousand years after their in vention. Although 
however, we may refine our taste on this as 
well as on higher subjects, by a careful consi- 
deration of specimens of the antique, we should 
not by any means advise to model our notions 
of tasteful dress, on the consideration of that 
which would look most graceful on a statue. 
In the case of a statue, a pillar, a tree, or any 
other inanimate creature, we require an ade- 
quate support for the superincumbent weight 
and shape. In the living woman the very re- 
verse of this is the case ; wherefore the glory 
of womankind standeth not in the platitude of 
the pedestal whereon she rests, (savoir in duck- 
feet,) neither must she appear rooted to the 
ground like one of Sir Henry Steuart's noble 
trees, on the shape and proportions of which 
he justly prides himself so much, but like the 
inhabitants of Jove's starry court, in Comus, 
she should appear soaring far above the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earth 
— her form like a speck in the airiness blend- 
ing — every gesture springing from mere spon- 
taneity of will, and harmonizing with the music 
of her mind : she must do her spiriting gently, 
and never remind us by " stout notions" on the 
moving scores that she is formed of the same 
dull mechaniee} adhesive clay with ourselves. 
Dull earth is a pnwSB over the surface of wlii< h 
our ' most dees) fady ' must glide as one with 
wings, whom the spirit beareth upward, so as 
only to touch the ground as 'twere parcondescen- 
dance. She should pass through and above it, as 
bees flutter over flowers, only to collect their 
sweets. This is, we suspect, the secret of the ad- 
miration paid to little feet in creation's better 
part,- and brings us to the practical observation 
that, in a tastefully constructed female dress, 
the feet should always be visible, not because 
they are, but because they are not sufficient to 
the support and carriage of the body, according 
to the laws of the mechanical powers. The 
power that sustains and impels her, is of a 
lighter more ethereal nature, and that we may 
be able to discern the airy tread of our Camilla, 
wc intreat of the drapery to terminate at the 
ankle, as much the natural boundary of gown 
and petticoat, as eveTthe Rhine was of France. 
This important element being thus deter- 
mined, and having pleaded with a degree of 
earnestness suited to the preciousness of the 
boon we seek, for a glance of 

The fairy foot, 
rth 



Which shines like snow, and falls on earth as mnte, 
we proceed to locate the habitation of lb* 
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Waist. By waist, in the following part of this dis- 
course, to use the dignified phraseology of the 
Lady of Quality, we would be understood to 
mean the most slender part of the female form. 
This being defined, it only remains to consult 
the anatomist as to what is the slenderest part 
of the human body, and he answers you at 
once, the muscular part immediately below the 
ribs, which will also bear considerable compres- 
sion without injury, on account of the strong, 
yet yielding nature of the nrascular coating 
which there protects the inner Eve. This, 
then, is unquestionably the natural locality of 
the cestus. But this, gently insinuates our 
dearest Lady Mary, in her soft, winning voice, 
this, my dear governor, will leave the waist 
frightfully long. Stay, my love, we are your 
grand-uncle, hear us out ; we are no advocates 
for a wilderness of waist. The interval be- 
tween the bosom and the cestus constitutes 

the length of what is called by this name 

Let the upper part of the stays then be short- 
ened, so as to permit the bosom to resume its 
natural position, that which it would occupy 
if no stays were worn at all, instead of being 
artificially bolstered up, as at present, and 
then you reduce the longitude of the waist to 
moderate and natural dimensions, with the 
double advantage of giving ' ample room and 
verge enough ' to your swan-like neck, my dar- 
ling, which will then rest gracefully and uncon- 
strainedly upon the upper part of the breast, 
instead of the tasteless manner in which, by the 
present mode of dress, it is squeezed abruptly, 

and shapelesaly, down upon the shoulders 

And thus too, by simply consulting nature her- 
self, the female form will be rendered 
Small, by degrees, ajid beautifully less. 
From the sort bosom to the tender waist. 

It is difficult to lay down any general rules in 
an art which must chiefly depend, after all, upon 
the delicate taste and well regulated judgment 
of the individual, but there are a few maxims 
of general application which may be stated for 
the benefit of those, alas that they are so nu- 
merous, who are not thus happily constituted 
and first we beg to observe, that a general 
acquaintance with the Fine Arts will best in- 
struct a lady how she should dress with taste, 
and to the greatest advantage of her figure. 

The greatest beauty in dress is that which 
is most simple, and at the same time gracefully 
adapted to exhibit the natural beauty of the 
female form. This simplicity should be ob- 
served even in colour : a profusion of tawdry 
and glaring colours bespeaks a tasteless and 
vulgar mind, even if the wearer were a Duchess. 
Colour should also always be adapted to com- 
plexion. Ladies with delicate rosy complexions 
bear white and light blue better than dark 
colours, while on the contrary, sallow hues of 
complexion will not bear these colours near 
them, and imperatively require dark quiet 
colours to give them beauty ; yellow is the 
most trying and dangerous of all, and can only 
be worn by the rich-toned healthy looking 
brunette. 

It is difficult to make the bonnet of any shape 
picturesque or becoming. The hat, with the 
large leaf and feather, is always so. 

Yet the large hat, we fear, might be found 
inconvenient in a small or close carriage ; it 
would condemn the wearer to solitary imprison- 
ment, or at least prevent her from enjoying 
(with ease) the society of a fair companion, 
supposing her head-dress to be of equal di- 
mensions. Against this evil we would provide 



by suggesting a different mode of coiffure for 
the carriage, from that used in the promenade : 
what could be more elegant or- becoming for 
the former than an ornamental cap, made of 
some light material, and which might, by 
lining, be rendered equally warm with the 
bonnets often worn in summer ? A veil, always 
an elegant and appropriate appendage to female 
attire, might be thrown over or attached to the 
cap, and would add much to its graceful appear- 
ance ; an adoption of this head-dress would 
avoid the bitter complaints we have so often 
heard some of our fair friends utter against the 
narrow doors of their carriages, which not ex- 
ceeding half a fathom or so in width, renders 
an awkward lateral mode of ingress indispensa- 
ble to the fashionable head-piece. 

And now for the mode of dressing the hair. 
We have often observed that ladies, instead of 
regarding the hair as designed for an ornament 
to the face, reverse the kind intentions of 
nature, and consider their foreheads as horti- 
culturalists do the planks constructed for a 
flower exhibition, namely, as platforms on which 
to display to the best advantage a goodly array 
of shining curls, ranged in successive rows 
' each above each aspiring,' 'till we are at a loss 
whether most to admire the skill of the fair 
• Artiste,' or the beauty of the materials she has 
had to work upon. Now be it understood 
that we wish not to say any thing disrespectful 
of the said glossy circlets, cm contraire, we ad- 
mire them a merveiSe, and think that in them- 
selves they are deserving of all praise, cruel 
creve-coeurs though they be, but we can by no 
means consent to countenance the undue sacri- 
fices our ' fairest of womankind' are willing to 
make in their behalf, we protest warmly against 
the total eclipse or even occultation of the open 
ivory forehead, and the delicately arched eye- 
brow, and we cannot witness the late unwar- 
rantable intrusions upon the softly rounded 
cheek, without asserting its rights, and crying 
aloud for justice ; the eyes themselves are 
scarcely safe from invasion even in these piping 
times of peace, and we must intreat the active 
co-operation of the ladies in averting the threat- 
ened evil, and establishing an equitable balance 
of power between the respective claims of 
features and tresses, though we have never 
before ventured to advocate the holy-alliance 
system ; and even this we think should rather 
be considered an instance of la belle alliance. 
Still we would observe that no one uniform 
mode of dressing the hair can be recommended 
as superseding all others. In this, as in every 
other part of the details, each lady must con- 
sult the particular style of her own face and 
figure, and ' snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art.' 

Again, as the art of dress is to enable the indivi- 
dual to conceal the defects of nature, as well as to 
exhibit her beauties to advantage, thin per- 
sons should take care, let the fashion be what 
it may, to dress with a certain fulness of 
drapery, while on the other hand, fat or round 
persons, should on no account puff themselves 
out artificially, unless they wish to appear ludi- 
crous. 

Thus the lady with no hips may bustle, but 
if she who has sufficient breadth does so, she 
will disfigure herself. In like manner the 
lady with high square shoulders should wear 
sleeves commencing a little below the shoulder, 
but the lady with finely formed bust should 
dress au naturel. 

Ladies with thick legs or ankles (soit, ait 



en passant,) should not wear white stockings, 
but black or dark colours, which by presenting 
a smaller mass of light diminishes the size of 
objects. 

Finally, all monstrosities should be avoided, 
nothing squeezed, or puffed out to extravagance 
should ever appear. The unnaturally con- 
tracted waist, on which so many of the fair sex 
unfortunately pride themselves, is not less of- 
fensive to good taste, than injurious to health, 
and the sufferer who makes such an exhibition, 
has not even the satisfaction of having the 
sympathy or pity of the spectators to console 
her for her self-inflicted sufferings. 

We have thrown out these hasty and disjointed 
hints, most of which are doubtless quite too ob- 
vious to beat allnew.in the hope, that by draw- 
ing attention to the subject, something may be 
done towards adjusting the general outline of a 
national costume for our fair countrywomen. In 
France, where, for the most part, ladies dress 
and walk with considerable elegance and grace, 
though still in a too constrained and artificial 
manner, there are comparatively few of those 
monstrous revolutions in the fashion of fe- 
male attire, which so commonly occur in Eng- 
land. We should be sorry to see any approach 
to a Quakerish livery, but in the present age 
of enormity in bustles, and licentiousness in 
sleeves, something must be done to check the 
tide of depravity (in taste,) which is setting in 
with so strong a current. The subject is one 
of far too great importance, to be left with any 
propriety, as it now is, to the silly caprice of 
milliners and ladies' maids. Ladies ! the eyes of 
Europe are upon you. Vindicate the cause of 
skirts fashioned for defence or conquest, in » 
manner worthy of yourselves. Forget not 
that — 

"True art is Nature to advantage dressed." 
In a word, ever bear in mind the dignified and 
instructive admonition of the too-long-lost- 
sight-of, but not-the-less-on-that-account-to- 
be-remembered-and-admired " Lady of Distinc- 
tion," who aptly and judiciously observes : 

" The taste I wish to inculcate, is that nicely 
poised estimation of things, which shows i' 
worth oar while to do well, what it is ever 
worth our while to do. ' This disposition on- 
ginates in a correct and delicate mind, ana 
forms a judgment which makes elegance inse- 
parable from propriety; and extending its*'' 
from great objects to small, reaches the dm*' 
apparently insignificant ; and thus, even in the 
change of the morning and evening attire, dis- 
plays to the considerate observer a very intel- 
ligible index of the wearer's well-regulated 
mind." 



Osmyn, the Renegade; or, the Siege of SalenM>> 
a Tragedy, in five Acts. By the late Be*- 
C. R. Maturin. 

[unpublished.] 

In our last number, we gave some account of 
Osmyn, in connection with Werner, as bou» 
were the distinguished novelties which markes 
the close of Macready's late engagement at ow 
theatre. Had the authors lived to witness the 
success of their respective dramas, they nw* 
have felt a contentment and gratification W ^J!? 
their career of authorship, especially in tne Jr' 
ficult line of the drama, seldom afforded- ' ne 
grave closed, however, on both — to all hum** 
appearance prematurely — within a few •*** 
months of each other. Had they lived, W 



